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INTRODUCTION C^- ♦ 

Aur.Uorltles In the £lel<^ o£ early childhood education have long 
maintained chatr specific and complete training is a pre-requlsite to 
becoming an effective teacher of young children. Fiaget indicated that 
the yoni\gar the child is to be taught, the MOPE training and education 
the teacher should possess. He suggests thkt the more one wishes to 
appeal to the spontaneous activities in which young children engage, 

r * . . 

V 

the more initiative and activity needs to be assumed by the teacher 
(Piaget, Science of Education and the Psychology of the Child, NY, 
Viking Press, 1969) • 

It appears, then,- that a major ingredient in the development of 
quality programs for young children is the element of competent teachers* 
lP<pfessional competence is. probably the most important factor in deter- 
mining the child's success in school* 

Vlhile teacher educators have no difficulty in specifying courses 

^and number of credit hours believed necessary for teaching, they do 

have difficulty specifying competencies involved in effective teaching. 

Attempts at specifying .such competencies (known as generic competehcies) 

lead quite naturally into the problem of role definition for teachers. 

For what should they be educated? Is the role of the teacher primarily 

one of working with parents, children, designing curriculum materials, 

keeping records or is it a combination of all of these? The problem 

seems to be in the view of the role of the teacher at both the pce-school 

and in-bervicc levels. 

Following a brief introduction regarding the nature of competency 

* 

and a review of the literature, this presentation will focus on : 1) the 
importance of the teacher's interpersonal skills, 2) the re-examination , 
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of the teacher as a leader, and 3) suggested guidelines for assessing 
and developing more effective "teachers through the delineation gf 
established areas of compe(:ence. * ^ 

A fundamental assumption ih the identification of .prof essional 
competencies for early childhood educators starts from the premise 
that all children have certain developmental needs and that most 
children learn best in the kinds of environments which have been de- 
signed to meet those needs. Additional assumptions include: 

1. There is a need for competent' early childhood teachers, 

if , 

2. Competencies can be identified. These 'tompetencies are 
ones which effect the. quality of the program. 

3. Competencies involve' three components: knowledge, skills » 
and attitudes. 

4. Performance is the major source of evidence of such' 
competence. 

The ultimate importance of the child's early experiences with his 
or her family as well as in any special program (Almy, 1975; Bloom, 1964; 
Butler, 1974; Hunt, 19^1; Hymes, 1974) has been well defined. However, 
lack of sound research, particularly longitudinal studies which assess 
the outcomes of programs for young children, has been apparent. 

Early childhood research encompasses the physical, psychological, 
and interpersonal environments which are deemed important to and for the 
development of young children (Brown, 1969; Hcrtz-berr,, 1971; Kohl, 1969; 
Koijers, ^^70; Silbcrman, 19/3) ^. Thx8 paper udUressus iLsclf to Lhoso 
teacher behaviors especially in the area of interpersonal relations, 
thought to promote the optimum development and learning in ycung children 

It is evident that t(>acher behavior influences child behavior (Almy, 
1975; Combs, 1971, Hunt, 1961). It is the assumption that underlies this 



position paper. Although there arc m.^ny variables affefc ting and acting 
upon the young child, it is the teachers themselves who are the crucial 
element. They are the ones who set the tone and prepare the environment 
• for the growth and development of t}ie children with whom they act and 

> 4 
♦ 

interact all day throughout the year. 

teachers, therefore, need to design their programs based upon the 
needs of_ the child rather than upon. preconceived notions of what the 
child. ought to be able to do. It is the contcation of several early 
childhood experts (Almy, 197^; Hymes, 1974; Morrison. 1976) that what — 
is needed seems to be a renewed recognition that schools are for children. 

Moreover there remains a >eed to identify areas of competence for 
early childhood teachers who are responsible for planning and carrying 
out^ the daily program. More attention must be given to the kinds of ^ 
teachers we place at this, level in order to develop and raaintal^n quality 
programs which will foster positive outcomes for children. 

Definition of Terms 

The following definition of terms will facilitate a more thorough 
understandings of the concept of competei:)ice» 

Competence' 

This is defined as the ability to perform or do a particular task. 
'It can be categorized in the following ways: 
' Kn o w 1 o cl fie c omp o t c n c y 

This includes knowledge of psychological theories, teaching strategies 
program analysis, and subject matter to be taught. 



Skill competency 

• This includes all procedures, operations, activities, and methods 
relating to cLassroora performance. Often there is an overlap with 
the knowledge competencies since the demonstration of the skill 
Presupposes a knowledge base. 

Attltu4es competency • . 

This includes the expression of values, beliefs, apd emotional 
response. It is integral to the previous competency dimensions 
(Houston and Howsan. .1972). • ' 

It must be very clear that this discussion of teacher competence ^ 
proceeds along three barely discreet lines. The nature of competence 
is "integrative" rather than ''additive" (ECSTF. 1976). That is com- 
petence is viewed as a synthesis, rather than a collection of knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes. . These components are form-jd and interact with 
aach other to pVoduce facilitative behaviors of the child and together 
they provide a basis for identification of those behaviors which make 
a competent teacher. ' 

o 

Literature Review 

Using the general description of teacher behaviors obtained primarily, 

♦ 

from the literature search (Early Childhood Services Task Force on Teacher 
Competence. June. 1976) guidelines were established to obtain information 
on the effectiveness and interrelationship of particular behaviors. The 
content in wjuch these behaviors occur describes a more accurate ^concept 
of "competence" in early childhood education. 

. The literature search iu child development and early childhood 
education identified four areas of definition for teacher competence. 



These areas are: ^ * . 

ft 

1. the purpose of early childhood programs 

I 

• I 

2. the environment of early childhood programs ° . 

3. the role of the teacher . * * 

4. .'a review of the nature and quality of research with teacher 

behavior 

«• ' . ■ • 

Purpose of early childhood programs 

Children at various stages of development have a number of salient 
physical, ocial, and psychological needs. Many of their requirements 
are well known to early childhood professionals. The folloying list 
briefly summariEes those needs of children who are between the ages of ' 

four and seven. . _ 

{ 1. nutrition ^ 

2. mental and verbal stimulation 

» 

» 

3. peer play and fantasy, play 

4. large muscle activity • 

5. independence 

6. learning control of internal impulses 
7p affection, security, acceptance, and comfort 

^ 8. exploration and manipulation of materials 

9. achievement (Early Childhood Services^ Task Force on Teacher 

Conine tcncu, 1976, p. 7). 
.Helping to meet the basic needs of children is the essential purpose 

of programs for young children. Thus, the approach to planning must be 

\^ 

a holistic one, that of the whole child. 

- 8 



0 . • 

Environments ^ * . - 

' ft 

An Increasing amount: of evidence (Bessess and Bell, 1972; ..Dinkmeyer » 
1,970; Glasser, 1969; Piageli, 0.965; Shapp, 1^73) indicates a significant, 
relationship between the cognitive (intellectual), psychomotor (behaviotal) , 
and affe^ctive' (feeling) .domain as well a^ between emotionally, hoalthy 

7 

feelings about oneself and the ability to relate to others. Although we 
have a strong tendency to talk of these Chree domains as separate entities,, 

it is apparent that they qannot be separated. According to Morrison, this 

O 

tendency ' ^ , . 

*■■ * 

encourages a fragmentation of teaching which can 
be deadening to childlren and also have a tendency 
to place an emphasis on the cognitive domain to 
the exclusion of the other two domains, particu- 
larly, the affective' (p. 226). 

The early' childhood teacher who prepares an environment for children 

based upon the acceptance of the integration and interrelation of the 

three domains exhibits certain qualities and fundamental belief §. In- ' 

dicators the kinds of behaviprs and attitudes include a teacher who: ' 

« 

1. ^ does not feel, threatened by the children 

2. respects and trusts children . 

3. is honest and accepting 

4. believes in, and 'promotes individual differences in children 

5. promotes feelings of warmth ^ • 

6. avoids imposing values on children 

7. encourages children to express their own ideas (Morrison, 1976). 

ROLE OF EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATOR: A Look at intorporHonai ReiiiLions 

The role of the eaciy childhood educator is based upon the premise that 
education is a continuous process of interaction with the physical and human 



. environment. A IJ^terature search (Early Childhood Services Task Force 
on Teacher Competence, 1976) led to the conclusion that human interaction 
Bhould be viewed as ^^jg^ingle most important ingredient in early child- ^ 
hood programs. In this context, the teacher's role in the development 
of the child is essential not only in providing appropriate materials ' 
but alsCin relating to each child in a positive manner. Research and 
programs for young children show that in order to maximize- that con-' ' 
tribution to the fullest, teachers should be relating to children in a 

* • ■ t 

• * ^ 

way that insures: 

1. the child's mastery and satisfaction in l^nt^ractigns 
' with the physical environment, his peers, and aciults and 

2; consistency between' the experience in the pr.ogram and 
^0 the characteristics the child brings to the program (p. 9). 

■^hese criteria have an effect in the approach- that early teachers 

will take both in fulfilling their roles and in broadening the scope of 

•» 

their activities. Teachers in this capacity need a combination*^ of 
personal characteristics, skills, and knowledge in order to be effective. 

Nature and quality of research with teacher behavior 

< o 

' Of the research studies dealing with teachet competence and teacher 
behavior, the most comprehensive one was conducted by the Early Childhood 
Services Task Force on Teacher Competence in 1976. The study, ,7hich was 
both descriptive and observational in nature, sought information about 
specific bcliavlors of kiudergartoa teachers. Responses were sol. iclLod 
from 33; teachers, parents, and, coordinators of kindergarten programs' 
throughout Alberta, Canada. 

According to the respondents of this stud>, cue m9St essential com- 
petency for a kindergarten teacher was interpersonal competence ; primarily 

10 
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J ' coropeteace. in' leadership an<l commtmicatlon skills . In addition, Intet-* 

'peraonal* competence Is* stressed by this group a's the arei In which they 

, * ... ; ' . • / ■ • 

a re most ill-prepared . Beyond this, they also sfer.pngly balievfe that their 

pedagogical kjiowledge needs a wider exponential base in oVder to provide 

them with the skills to make, them effective in the classroom. ' - 

» ■ ,1 

Result? from this study indicated a high positive relationship among 
• all competencv;/;diraen§ions, >TQachers who exhibited skillful interpersonal*. 

^ behavior xended 'to organiae material in^o meaningfu! programs**.. .Conversely^,, 

. J. 

teachers who were rated poorly in personal behavior we:;e often inept in 

the area of program development'. " ' ' 

' • ■ • ■ - ■ / * - ' • ' . ■ 

A second and i;elated set of competencies was developed by the Child 

■ " ■ * ° , IP 

? ■ -■ . ^ 

^ Development Associate ConsortivSn (CDA) which was formed in 1-972 under 

the auspices of the Office of Child Develbpm^t. ' Althoiagh this organlza- 

* ^ tion was designed to train and to assess child care para-proffessionals ♦ . 

> * i • 

and to assign a credential to those assessed as. being competerit, the t^pes 

of demonstrated competencies expected ft:om CDA trainees are compatible 

' ^ ■ / 

with those one would expect" from every early childhood educator. 

Based upon the competencies developed by the Early Chi4.dhood Services 
:^ask Force (ECSTF) .and the CDA, a thitd study (Isenberg, 1978) was con-- - 

• A 

ducted in the State of New Jersey to determine requisite competencies for 

* i. • 1 

the head teacher in day care programs. Tlje target population of head 
teachers was responsible' for planning and implementing programs* for pre- 
school children as well as for kindergarten children. ResuiLs Trom a 
survey stud^ of 103 teachers and administrators indicate'd that those 
competencies deemed Important to this teaching role were gimii^li' to 
those of the ECSTE and the CDA (Appendix A) . • ^ 
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EQIJC^OR AS A LEADER 



THE EARLY CHI LDHOOD is«uua\ur Ab A LEADER j 



As/th© need and demand for more p^rfe-sch^ol programs 
grows the accompanying use of aid'er, parents, and . 
•• volunteers as an essential component of the program 
becomes a reality, the role- of' the teacher needs to be . 

re-examined in light of these trends and ch^ges.' 

» . - ., 

^ These new challenges call for .a concomitant i^eexamin- 

atlon of the role of the classroom teacher as a leader. 
V* • • ' \ ■ ' \ ' 

Let%me explore my confieption of "leadership" with you for a few 

'moments. Leadership can be v.iewed in many ways. First, according to « 

* ' ' . . ■ ■■■ < 

Webster, a leader. is one who "guides, conducts, escorts, directs, in- 
^fluences> induces or one who is* ahead or 'at the head'* 

Second, .there is the military view o^ a leader as the General Patton. 
type who^ manipulates, contrr ls, orders. .. . 

s 

' Third, my view of leadership simply related to the ability to ehable 

others to learn from what they do rather than frow what is done to them. 

<■ . , ■ . • » ' • 

Further, this transfers di^ctly into' the relationships we have whether ' 
they be co-staff, parents, volunteers, or children. • 

Essesntially, the teacher has always been a leader of the young, 
although the tendency has not been to view her in, such a role. Early 

childhood teachers ha v^ more often than not seen the role of the teacher 

\ \ 

0 

as one. who "advises and inspires" as opposed to one who "directs and in- 
structs". Leadership as ^applied to the classroom teacher, simply means 
tl^e ability to enable the child to learn from what he does rather than . 
from what is done ^o him. According to Alice Yardloy, the teacher 



assumes the role of leadership through suggestion, stimulation, and 
example. That is, it is the leadership queiitics that contribute gread 
to a role model— a poweirful factor* in the development of young children. 

The early childhood teacher. can't avoid leadership. , It is built 
into the whole process of teaching. It is the quality that enables 
people to get going or taovi;l|."to get things done. This underlying con- 
cept is important to all" of us— child and t«^cher, v^arent, aide or 
volunteer. Because so few of us understand what lead^^ship really is, 
it is necessary to examine its prinqipl^^i^ and characteristics in general 
and^ then sfte how these apply to the classroom teacher. 

Leadership is an interactional phenomenon which is builtj- around 
three interdependent elements. It comes about through 1) individual 
traits (phiysical and mental), 2) group structure ( ability to m eet the 
needs of colleagues), and 3) situational functioninR (the environment 
set up by virtue of- people working, together) . 

In addition, leadei^hip is associated with the following concepts: ' 

' - f ' * ' • 

1. ability to see people in broad perspective and to make 

I 

I 

^ ' I 

dec^^.sions on the basis , of long term-not short term goals, 

2. capacity ^6 delegate authority as, well as responsibility, 

3. an open-minded receptivitity to suggestions and criticisms 
from peers and subordinates as well as superiors, 

4. a willingness to rirk- loss of approval and support by 
thinking independently and taking a firm- stand (as saying no to a 
discipline procedure as -behavior modification), and 

5* competence in' carrying on, integr^ing, and coordinating 
a number of highly varied interests and-Af tivities simultaneously. 
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Certainly all of these concep.is reflect the responsibilities of 
the early childhood teacher In terms of setting a quality program 
for young children. 

.The above characteristics are attributed to leadership* What, 
then, are the qualities of leadership and do we find these qualities 
among our early childhood teachers? For the most part, we do. The 
problem lies in the fact that we don^t think of them as leadership 
qualities yet they are the very qualities upon which good leadership 
rests in any discipline. For example: . such qualities as: 

intelligence/integrity ' will, desire, ambition 

vigor, vitality, verve - ^ and will^gness to gamble 

courage, fortitude, bravdry . \ 

communication skills ^ 

J* 

persistence, pati^^nce --^f^^^. 

The foregoing qualities and chaoracteristics .^re not unfamiliar 

ones, t9^. our teachers. The need fol^- leadership is apparent and perhaps 

the mo^t important factor in df^termining the success of the program. 

Unless a leader » and I use it synonymously with teacher, is able to 

meet the needs of his followers (staff) to THEIR satisfaction, he will 

not lead very > long. ,Ajgain, this ^concept applies across disciplines 

and is not relgated. to a single discipline. 

Wl\at are the specific tasks that require leadership qualities among 
•* . * * 

early Oi.ildhood teachers? We fteed to look at several things. I plan 

to outline throe major areas this afternoon. These uu: ludc: 

1. ihe way in which^the class room leader leads children for 

whom she is directly respo^s^ible (program development, instructional 

role) , . • ' 
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.?. the way in wliich she leada her staff (including assistant ' 
teachers, aides, volunteers, and resource people in a relational 
role) , and • ^ 

3. the way J.n which she records the development of the 
children with whom she works (deci^on-making role) . . 
I. LEAEING CHILDREN: INSTRUCTIONAL ROLE 

The teacher's capacity to inspire children is her most in-r 
fluential form of leading theni (Y.ardley). The capacity to inspire 
does not necessarily mean having an ov6rly enthusiastic and vi- 
vacious teacher. It stems from the basic belief that a teacher 
who works hard at inspiring often succeeds more consistently than 
the more erratic, outgoing type. Inspiration can be cultivated and 
most teachers can be inspirational to children, 

Where do you start? Start with personal interest. This lead*s 
to involvement and allowing yourself to become involved is a. personal 
habit. Being involved with children incorporates knowing what "-turns 
children on" so that you can share that enthusiasm with a child, 
(give example of a chi;d interested in the World Series). Interest 
in and of itself comes as a result of effort . That is, teachers make 
the effort to be interested in the child and in what he has to say. 

The attitude a teacher conveys in this way, along with their 
willingness to provide good and plentiful materials, will produce 
conditions which inspire. But., you must know your children 

Road example from Yardiey pp. 92 and 93 re Miss Cooper 

Thus, the teacher is responsible for planning a curriculum 
around the child. The key here lies in the word PLANNING and CHILD. 
There is a definite need to observe and take an interest in each 



child. Otbarwl$et how do you know how .to do this? Inherent In this 
task, lie definite leadership techniques. Thase skills are needed to 
plan and implement any program which is designed around^ the needs of 
the child* As Millie Almy notes, curriculum planning involves both 
school and the parents. It is concerned with process and the process 
skills of perceiving, communicating, loving, decision-making, kr^vw- 
ing, organizing, and creating. 

Furthermore, the teacher is also responsible for providing^a 
chappy place with opportunities for worthwhile play and work exper- 
iences so^ that children will grow and learn under the guidance of 
well-qualified teachers. The school must be a place where the child 
is engaged in Interesting, stimulating activities relevant to their 
lifestyles, not a place for just "busy work". 

How does a teacher plan and lead so that: 

1. the child, can acquire s^kills and work habits yet be flexible 
enough to live in a changing ^orld and 

2. the child can develop a pattern of work and play which will 
guide him in knowing how to work, hqw to use leisure and how to 
relax and rest? 

Obviously, the teacher needs to utilize her knowledge about 
each child, the level of developmental tasks the child faces, and 
the sequence of learning skills. By selecting and guiding activ- 
ities for young children, the teachers* skills and educational 
leadersliip quaiiLics arc evident. 

All of this involves setting long range goals, analyzing 
pupil achievement and discovering each child's needs, planning a 
daily schedule, and selecting opportunities and activities. It is 




a VERY Important, challenge. It: l^ikes a VERY special kind of per- 
son to do this so children are the ultimate winners. Planning based 
on goals of the program in an integrated way is essential. It must 
be remembered » however » that the choice of teaching toplQ cannot 
be based exclu^^ively on the child *s interests » nor is it entirely 
dependent on some incident. Rather^ it is a combination of both. 
The most important question is:' What am I trying to help the child ^ 
learn^ to understand^ to experience? Answer. Activities need to be 
planned' around these questions. 
II. STAFF RELATIONSHIPS: RELATIONAL ROLE ^ 

All early childhood teachers MUST work with other adults as part 
of their work. Much routine work needs to be done in the classroom. 

^ .. - ■ 7 

Teaching^ then becomes MORE THAN interacting with and planning the . 
curriculum for the children. -^^Such routines as collecting money > 
buying food for snacks ana cooking projects^ gathering supples^ and 
record keeping all must be done. They become less time consuming^ 
however » If you establish a set of guidelines for each task ^nd 
DELEGATE responsibility.- 

WORK WITH PARENTS 
• Identify principles of parent involvement (p lOl Thornberg) 

There is a basic assumption in working with parents that> work- 
ing together^ both parents and teachers can benefit the child by 
creating positive home-school relations. Suggestions for enhanc- . 
ing this relationship include: 

1. Parent-teacher meetings 

a. need to be organized around a common interest 

b. send a questionnaire to determine If parents are inter- 
ested in group meetings 
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c. if interested, what specific topics would they like 
discussed? 

d. allow parents to decide Lf^ they want meetings, how 
often they want them, -.^len, where, and about what? 

Suggest topics as: Aggression, Uome-SaCety., Toy Buying 
Sex Education, T.V. (Give as handout, .Thornberg, p. ;l04). 

e. evaluate all meetings 

Handout with evaluation criteria 

2, Get parents "involved 

In addition to parent meetings ^ \ 

, Remember » it is easier NOT to get involved. Parents are 

concerned about cultural barriers, inadequate relations with school 
etc. ^ 

/ A. Use home visits , • 

They establish a strong rapport; the child feels im- 
portant .. . . 

Parents feel p^rt of the program 

B. Use parents as Resources 
Every parent has something to offer 
Send questionnaire at the beginning of the year 

C. Class Newsletter 
By the teacher and the child 

Include pict^ures, stories, schedule of the month 
. D. Assist with Field Trips 

E. Be a classroom volunteer 

F. Participate in Classroom Observation 
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Invite them to observe. This helps bridge the gap ' 
between home and school. Helpful to provide a guide to 
observation. . For example: Do you encourage interaction 
^ with the children?. Let parents in on this method gf 

observing. 

C. Uav€ children prepare a ''Dear Mom and Dad'' letter 

Let them tell the parents what is going on in school. 

H. Have a^arents^^y. „ - - ^ — ~ 

I. Provide individual classroom scrapbooks 

J. Send home ^'Positive notes" about the child 

K. Telephone**-Share a success 

L. Utilize a' parent bulletin board 

M» Otganize a parent library , ^ 

Nl Suggested Readings Handout (Thornberg^ p. 117-119). 
VOLUNTEERS , - 

Volunteers are very important" to the early childhood program* 
All early childhood programs can benefit from them. The question 
for the teacher becomes. . .what to do with them once they are there? 
Planning for volunteers is just as essential as planning the 
curriculum for the children. The teacher has a.major responsibility 
in organizing and leading the volunteers through a meaningful 
program in order to gain optimum development for the children. 

WHO CAN BE A VOLUNTEER? 

!• Parents. • .May be for a one lime projecL or on a regular 

basis 
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WHAT CAN VOLUWTEIiRS DO? ' , 

•JL. special tutors fot individual children 

2. provide transportation for trips 

3>. talk to class about their professions 

A. work. with small groups on a task related to their hobby 

,5. some — work directly with the child, others, work on. tasks 
not directly related to children but essential for a smooth functJLoji- 
ing program of operation 

Example: typing letters, class new^H^aper 
WHAT ARE THE BENEFITS ' . * • ' " 

Benefits are deri ved |^ j^CltiL Jl'^*'— ^ f rh» ^hildrf^n 

Teacher—— has more time "for individual instruction and to 
develop a child-oriented classroom 

Child more adult time aids child in developing a more 

positive self-image ^ . 

& 

TEACHER... MANAGING VOLUNTEERS 

■ ✓ 

Managing a volunteer program in the classroom can work only if 
their is a commitment on the part of the teacher and her staff to 
see that it works. . .Again, it takes a special kind of person with 
those leadership qualities previous;!,y identified to make a volun- 
teer program work. 

In some cases, a volunteer coordinator is hired to recruit, 
orient, and train BUT the teacher needs training in order to 
utilize them properly and effectively in the classroom. 
TRAINING 

Some tasks require no special training. What is required are 
special instructions and support from an appropriate person. 



Example: making curtains, pui-pet theatre, reading corner etc. 
Volunteers who work with children need to know 
' !• the goals of the program 

2. the schedule of the day 

3. the expectations of the teacher 

4. basic child development ' 

5. guidance techniques used in that part of the classroom 
Positive statements games p. 125-130 (Handout) 

6. Build in evaluation p. 132 of-Thornberg 

Teach teachers how to evaluate their volunteer program. 

E or exam ple; : " : 

1. do you feel^welcome? ' 

.2. what things make you .feel welcome? 

3, what thijags make you feel unwelcome? 

4, are you getting to know other volunteers? , 

5, is there someone at school 'you can talk to about the pro- 
gram? your role? or if you don't understand something? 

RECORD KEEPING ASSESSING DEVELOPMENT 

' The present emphasis on accountability, management by ob- 
jectives and pre-planning in terms of assessed needs makes it im- 
perative that Early Childhood teachers be skilled in record keeping, 
especially in being objective as to what is recorded. The Freedom 
of bilormation Act requires open accessibility to all records un- 
less oth^^?^se waived in writing. Thus, recojtd kecpiu|». becomes in- 
creasingly impbi:tant and needs to be a joint venture with the parent 

Recording inf otm^ion during the preschool years provides an 
excellent opportunity forNobtainirig accurate information regarding 



a child. Wliy? Uecause it establlsiies a bond and makes for closer 
understanding. Never again will the parents express personal feel- 
ings, family problems and other sources of information so freely as 
they do with the child's pre-school and kindergarten, teacher. It 
is fertile ground for beginning to help the child grow aiidLJtO-iieJ^ - 
the parent see the child as he really is and what suitable environ- 
ments will enhance .such development. 

Care must be taken in keeping records and not in using scores 
and numbers alone. Accurate descriptions of anectdotes, accounts 
of incidents etc. become a basis 'for_ a_child's lat er lif^. Thfrefor 
the teacher must be skilled in sharing both the childs strengths 
and weaknesses with the parent's. Sharing this information requires 
a special kind af person. 
WHAT TO RECORD . . ' 

Consistent with-.changj^ng points of view, what is considered 
to be important information to know about the young child's dt~ 
/ velppment has also changed drastically during the last decade. 
New terminology, new evaluations, use of tests and diract mea,^ures 

J 

continues for more meaningful ways of determining behavioral growth 
and change in young children. A high demand for ^ccpuntability con- 
tinues in early childhood education as it does in other areas of the 
educational discipline. 
' RATIONALi: FOR RliCOUD KEEPING (Lceper) 

We often hear objections to in depth record keeping on the part 
of the early, childhood educator. WHY? Some people feel it biases 
the reader and may even do harm to the child. Wliat does thi^ mean? 
The medical profession and child development specialists for years 

< 
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have recognized the value of cumulative developmental records* 
Teachers who are truly prof es^iona^l know the importance of past be- 
havioral development of the children they teach and why it has occured. 

If we assume i^as jiaf^ been-jli^^ today, that cufricuium devel- 
opment and variations are based upon the needs of each group of child- 
ren involved, the teacher is at adistinct disadvantage without re- 

cords. Record keeping then becomes a major charge and task. We must 

.* * ■ 

take the challenge and provide excellent leadership in this capacity. 

Teachers need to be able to answer: l — 

1. What shonld I know about this child and why? 

2. What should be known about this child's health history, 
family, neighborhood? 

Use a standard form with built in flexibility to enajjle maximum 
opportunities for each child. Can't. rely on memory in this case and 
can't depend on accurate recall of events. 
KINDS OF RECORDING 

1. FOLDERS: Keep samples of children's work, dated, comments 

2. FORMATIVE/SUMMATIVE EVALUATION 

With the implementation of Management by Objectives in the 
Head Start program, stress is placed on the behavioral development. 
Tha^ is, the teacher assesses the outcome of the program in terms, of 
identifying, prior to instruction, what the stated outcomes or re- 
sults are expected to be. Thus, the teacher must be abl6 to SHOW 
to what degree each objective has been achieved. 

Example: p491 LEEPER to record his or her name in print by January 
Example; a general goal to classify by form, size, color 
•l^at€iver the objective, it needs to- be assessed and some means of 




recording neeUu to takq place inunedlately following the ussessmenu . 
Format iva and suounatlva evaluation merely means the assessment of 

o 

n • 

where the child is.ii; instruction is to be meaningful. It must be ^' 
remembered that the. rate of acieyement varies among the children 
and daily records are necessary. 

Formative evaluation. . .1,. takek place while teaching is going on 
Suipmative evaluation. • .'.end of the program or unit 

RECORDING DEVELOPMENT - Provide checkUsts Handou , 

Case study ' * * . 

anecdotals ^ , 

behavior journals 
tests 

PPVT, ITPA, Bayley^scales of Infant development and Lexington 
Developmental scales 

CONCLUSION . ^ ^ • ^ 

In sum^ we have noted that early childhood teachers are already 
leaders in the classroom. The challenge lies in the ability to begin 
to accept this orole ^and to develop means and strategies to 
enhance it. ^ . 

' suggested guidelines ^ ' . 

Results fxfom these three surveys (CDA: 1976, ECSTF: 1976; Isetiberg; 
1978) as well as a review of the literature have tapped several dimensions, 
which indicated 5 broad areas of importance for early childhood educators 
in order to be considered "competent". From these studies^ suggested 
guidelines can be drawn in order to determine what basic skills should be 
required of the kindergarten teacher. These skills incorporate five areas: 
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t ..f 1 • • 

1) child duveiopn^aiit^^ 2) classroom mandgemcnt; 3) Interpersonal relatiou;>; 

A) personal competence^ and 5) program design. ^ . 

f 

Child development « 

Early childhood educators must demonstrate the ability to look to good 
theory as the basis for the curriculum. S/he must deliberately build 
the program on the best knowledjge of why s/he is teaching, whom s/he; ^ . 
is teaching > what s/he is teaching^ ahd^how s/he is teaching. 

1. Teachers in these programs kedp their goals 
utterly clear. 

2. ^ Teachers,, in these programs are child-centered. 

3. Teachers id these programs are society-centered. 
4/ Teachers in these .programs- are subject-matter centered. 
5» Teachers in these programs have the tools they need to do 

the job (Hymes, 1975, pp. 3A-35). 

Classroom management ^ " . 

Early childhood educators must demonstrate the ability to handle 
behavior of both individuals » small groups » and large groups of children 
by using effect ive, democratic procedures. Some of these procedures 
and skills include the abililky to: 

i" « 

1. provide a well-paced program 

2. plan and carry out the educational program 

3. deal with difL'ercnt types of beliavior 

4. use praise and encouragement to reward desired behaviors 

/> * • 

5« establish clear behavioral limits 

6. provide appropriate activities for the developmental level of 
.each child (Isenberg, 1978) 



Interpersonal reXattons 



Early childhood educators must deinonstraCo the ability to ^. 

facilitate the child's mastery .and satisfaction ih interactions with 

<t • . . 1-. 

his/her peers ana adults as well as the 'pl«rsical environment. .S/ha 

will also help to stimulate the child',8 exploration of the environment 

and view succ0i38 and failure as inforjoative rathef. than punitive. . 

Suggested skills in this area include the ability to: 

t • * ■ . 

1. support the child's goals im a, particular activity " ^ 

2. recognise and use lndlv:|.dual characteristics 

3. ^provide a socially and psychologically safe environ- 
ment f or" children , ♦•^ 

4. provide the structure au4 encouragement necessary for 
children to explore,, learn, and master their environment 

5. respond to the context > motivation., and significance of 
behavior ' \ . 

6. communicate effectively (ECSTF, 1976). . . . 

Personal competence • * » 

i 

Early childhood educators must serve ^s an effective role model 
of behavior for children as well ap for other adults. T^e teacher 
will demonstrate the ability to: ^ ^ . \ 

1. understand her /himself ^ • 

2i express ^curiosity and exploratory behavior to cUiidreu 

« 

3. express a sense of humor and perspective 

4. accept people without prejudice 

5. be committed to human growth ^ . 



6i ba flexible * / *\ 

?• be emotionally responsive ^ . 
Program .design ' 

0 I ■" 

* . • • 

E^rly childhood educators must demonstrate t^he ability to relate the 
^ time, space, and activities to the developmental levels, learning 
abilities, and the individual characteristics of children. S/he will 
demonstrate the ability to: 

' ' ■ . . ' \ ■ ■ 

I 

1. . involve parents/ prof essionals; and other people in the 

planning and implementation* of the program*^ 

2. facilitate language development 

♦ * <''■'* 

3* promote problem-solving behaviors among children 

*A'.^ facilitate sensory-motor development^ 

(2*' ' 

" 5* increase the child's self-knowledge 

It is hoped that these suggested guidelines, which have explored 
today, can be usfed to generate higher quality pre-^service and in-service 
programs. . There are* many ways of implementing them. Here are a few 
starters: 



use of 



1. Use as a criwerion of performance towards the development of 
higher quality programs for young children. 

2. Develop a program of on-going st^f f-development based upon one or- 
more of these areas " 

3. TEstabiish guidelines for staff selection 

4. lisLablish parent odiicatioa prof^rams rolaLod Lo UnicIum* i-ompt'i cMu-y 
to be used in seiecling programs for young children 

5. Conduct staff development workshops based upon selected compeLency 
guidelines. 



Iff - 
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6. Use &s a S.elf -evaluation instrument 

^ ■ * ■ 

» * 

♦7. Develop a knowledge/skills needs analysis as a basis' for in-service 
and pre-service training (Appendix 3) ' ' 

SUMMARY . . ' » . ... 

f 1 

s * • 

Such guidelines for describing the kinds of competencies >one . could look 

for in selecting teachears for young children should be evident among 

.' 

all staff who work with young children in ANY type of program. The 
assumption starts from the premise that these are basic skill areas 
required of all staff. ' 

The absolute acceptance that the teacher is ctucial to the child's, 
total development cannot be underscored enough. Children are learning 
predominately from their inunediate experiences with people, places, 
and things. It is the Iquality of teacher mediation and guidance during 
these experiences that^has the greatest impact on learning. We cannot 
,ov»^rlook the necessary cpmpetencies in selecting and training teachers 
for r.his most important professional role. 
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Appendix U 
Knowledge/Skills Needs Analysis Profile 

Position: Early Childhood Teacher 

Natne: 

Date: 



Competency 



Importance to 
Profession 



1. Minor • 

2. Average 
* Major 



Works cooperatively 
with other staff. 

i 

4 

Takes charge 
in emergencies. 

Observes children 
objectively. 

Listens to what 
children say. 

Plans a well-paced 
program. 

Provides appropriate 
developmental activities 



Present 
Ability 



Priority 



!• Poor, 1. Low 
2, Fair 2. Average 
'3. Excellent 3. High 
Very Good ' 



Hattaouf . . . ' Joan Itjonberg 

* .» • . 

'. POSITIVE STAYEPiENTS GAME , ♦ - 

(1) Don'c stand on the table i 

'I ' * . 

"(2) You knOw^ wo don't run in the room. 

(3) . Put dowi\ uhe scissors. 

« 

(4) , Lisa, don't push Johnny, he'll fall down. " '. ' : 

(5) Wa don't bring guns to school. 

(6) ' . I cannot X&t you hit Johnnyj it hurts him so much. 
. (7) Stop runningl • , . • 

.(8.) Nice boys don't spit on pcioplo. ^ 
(9) You're not supposed to take three crackers. 

i 

(10) I .told you Hot to put walnuts in the fish bowl, 
Cr.) Don't color .on the table. 

(12) Don't stuff your raouth. 

(13) Quit yellinji inside. v 
(lA) Shut the ecrbil cage. 

(15) • Where did you get that match? 

(16) Didn't I just -tell you not to put paper towels in the toilet? 

i, 

(17) Don't . ride the truck over here. 

(18) You can't throw sand. 

(19) You need to hang up your coat. 

Source: 

Thoiiiburg, Kathy. Tlie_Who1 e -Te acher (An Ea rly Childhoo d Program Guide). 
A t lu n ta , G.a . : Huma nl c s , L i mi t ed'H 9 7> . 



